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Ae “Here’s to magic!” I said as I poured our daily 
“yw dram of ginger ale. “Magic for the millions, 
a=~ magic for the moppets, but special magic for you 
SSR and me. How do you like yours, Oscar, hot or 
cold, black or white, splendiferous or creepy-crimey?” 

“You sound like a circus barker,” said Oscar, eyeing me suspiciously. 
“But I'll bet there ain’t a thing in your tent. What do you know about 
magic?” 

“Lots, dearie, and you must not say ain’t. It’s inelegant.” 

“All right then, if you know so much, do some magic.” 

“Shall I? Be careful now. Do you know what you're starting? When 
one invokes magic powers, the results may be terrific.” 

“Til take a chance on that,” sniffed Oscar. “When do you begin 
your efforts, or do I have to wait for the magic millennium?” 

“Not at all, Oscar, not at all. P'll show you one of my simpler demon- 
strations of magic right now. See, here comes a kind editor with some 
fish for us—very pretty little sardines, too, three for you and three for 
me. Have you counted them, Oscar?” 

“T have.” 

“Now look at this large piece of paper. I want you to inspect it 
thoroughly; so I'll just pass it slowly back and forth in front of your 
eyes while you count twenty. Count.” 

Oscar counted. 

“Good. Now I put that paper over the fish. You are satisfied that it 
was ordinary paper, Oscar?” 

“Yes.” 

“I lift the paper and the fish are gone all but one—” 

“Crook!” shouted Oscar. 

“and I must eat that one to refresh me after my—” 

But Oscar made a lunge and beat me to it. I had rather counted on 
his doing this. I feared that if there wasn’t even one fish left, he would 
be in no mood to discuss magic further. As a matter of fact, he refused 
to discuss it, anyway. He retired to the other end of the pool and began 
plotting. He plotted for an hour and then—but that’s another story. 

What I started to say is that the magic I tried on Oscar is a rather 
low form of magic, It is all very well for parlor tricks and you can have 
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quite a lot of fun with your friends. If you like this kind of magic and 
want a book that covers the main principles and tells you how to do 
some extra good stunts, look up Fun Wir Maaic by Joseph Leeming. 

But that is only one kind of magic. We celebrate a more powerful 
kind this month, a kind that makes you laugh about things you never 
saw and weep for people you never knew, that carries you thousands 
of miles away in a flash and runs back and forth through time as though 
cave men just lived down the street and knights in armor could be 
found by opening any door. This kind is called imagination. It feeds on 
books and thrives by books and it helps to make most books, so it plays 
an important part in celebrating Book Week, November 14-20. 

One master of this kind of magic is Le Grand who writes the first 
story this month. Many of you know “Augustus” almost better than 
the boy next door, although you never saw him. But after you have 
been from Iowa to Louisiana with Augustus and his family, laughed 
with them, gotten in and out of trouble, why you will hardly be able 
to wait for a new book about Augustus. This fall it is Aucustus Hexps 
THE Marines. 

Other books which take you even farther away for thrilling ad- 
ventures are CAPTAIN Peccy oF THE “Mamie L” by Helen Dickson, 
and Great Cagsar’s Guost by Manning Coles. Captain Peggy’s ad- 
ventures take place on the Pacific coast of Canada. Girls will find her a 
heroine after their own heart. The ghost of Caesar walked in modern 
times and led Jack Liss and his father from England to Africa and 
strange happenings. THe Rise or Ricnarp by Margaret Alton runs 
back through time and you will find yourself living happily with a very 
lively family of children a hundred years ago in England. The way 
Richard, to whom the others paid small attention, suddenly took a 
stand and made the whole family respect him is a good story and very 
well told. 

Peter Wells who has drawn so many funny pictures for this mag- 
azine, including those of Herbert Yadon, has a new and hilariously 
funny book, THe Pirate’s Apprentice. You can read about books to 
every taste in the Special Book Supplement this month, page 51. PETER 
PENGUIN, % Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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THE HAUNTED 
WRECK 


By Le Granp 
Illustrated by The Author 


Tom Orr squinted his eyes against the light-glare on the water 
of Shell Harbor. Out beyond the harbor the deep blue of the 
open ocean stretched from the rocky Maine Coast on to the 
lonely horizon. 

Beside Tom, Bob Frye shielded his eyes with his right hand 
and held the other behind his left ear. 

“Sh,” he said, “I think I almost heard something then.” 

Tom grunted and asked, “How can you almost hear some- 
thing?” 

Bob’s lower lip jutted out in a way that made him look more 
stubborn than most boys of twelve as he said, “I did. It was sort 
of like feeling it more than hearing it maybe.” 

Tom considered this for a minute and then said, “Well, all 
right, but I bet you just felt the breakers hitting the rocks.” 

They both listened hard and stared out to sea again. 

Then Tom said, “Oh boy, I wish we could hear it again.” 
He shuffled his feet excitedly. “Ol’ Cap’n Gates heard the noise 
the same time we did. He said it might be the biggest kind of 
guns, like they have on the biggest battleships.” 

Tom squirmed impatiently. “Oh, boy, I wish I was out there 
on one of our ships helping to shoot those guns.” 

Bob was still feeling a little annoyed because Tom hadn’t 
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believed he had “almost heard something.” This looked like a 
chance to get even, and he looked at Tom sidewise as he said, 
“Oh, yeah?” 

Tom blinked at this surprise attack. “Sure,” he said. “ "Course 
I’d like to be out there helping our Navy.” 

“Yeah?” Bob drawled again. “Well, it’s easy enough to be 
brave up here on this good ol’ safe rock.” 

Tom turned and dug his fists into his hips. “Look,” he said. 
“T_ook—lI said I’d like to be out there and I would!” 

Bob put on his most stubborn expression to keep his face 
from breaking into a grin. 

“Mmmm?” he said, making that meaningless noise sound 
very, very doubtful. 

Tom planted his feet wide apart and folded his arms tightly 
over his chest. “I’ll show you,” he said. “I'll show you who’s 
afraid.” He looked across the harbor for inspiration and sud- 
denly the light of a big idea shone in his eyes. He faced Bob 
and said very slowly, “I dare you to go on the wrecked schooner 
with me—at midnight.” 

Bob’s eyes opened wide. He hadn’t expected anything like 
that to come out of his teasing, and he didn’t like it. 

Tom, too, began to look as if 
he wished he hadn’t made that 
particular dare. 

They both turned their heads ese 
and stared uneasily across the - 
harbor at the old wrecked ves- 
sel on the rocks close to shore on 
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the other side. She was a gloomy sight, even in daylight, with 
the broken stumps of her masts ending in sharp evil-looking 
splinters, and her sides green with slime left by the water which 
rose to cover them at high tide. And at night—not a boy in Shell 
Harbor had ever been aboard the old wreck at night. 

They sat silent for a while. Finally Bob said, “You don’t 
mean tonight, do you?” 

That was an unfortunate choice of words. If he had said, 
“What night do you mean?” Tom could have said, “Oh, some 
night before long, I betcha.” And that would have been a 
chance for a long postponement, at least. But “You don’t mean 
tonight?” was a direct challenge to Tom. He most certainly did 
not “mean tonight,” but he couldn’t admit it. So he gulped and 
said, “Yeh, sure. I guess tonight’s as good as any other time, I 
guess—unless you're afraid.” 

They sat for a while longer, pretending to listen for the sound 
of cannon fire at sea. Finally Tom said, “Well, maybe I'll go 
down an’ see Uncle Alf.” 

Bob said, “All right. I'll go, too.” 

What neither of them said was that Uncle Alf’s little house 
and store was on the road just behind the old wreck and would 
be a good place to get a close look at the haunted vessel in day- 
light. 

’The faded sign read, “Alf Perkins—Groceries, Clams, Fish 
and Ice Cream.” It swung from a little gray shingle-covered 
building that faced the road and turned its weather-beaten back 
toward the harbor. 

Tom and Bob crossed a wooden bridge over a small stream. 
Tom picked up a stone and threw it over the bridge rail, but as 
there was practically no water in the stream, the splash was not 
very satisfying. 

But the stone throwing did produce an unexpected result. 
There was a clattering sound beside the bridge and a thin voice 
piped, “Well, I-declare-to-Aunt Maria, what’s a-goin’ on here?” 

Tom leaned over the railing as a small gray-haired man 
scrambled up the bank of the dry stream bed. “Why, Uncle 


Alf—” stuttered Tom. “TI didn’t know you were down there.” 
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The little man tried to look stern, but his face wasn’t built 
right for the task. He said, “Well, I should hope you didn’t 
know I was down there when you were heavin’ boulders.” 

Tom’s mind was still mostly concerned with the old wreck, 
but he looked over the rail to see if he could tell how near his — 
stone had come to Uncle Alf. 

“But what were you doing down there?” he asked. “Say, 
what’s that big wooden thing that looks sort of like a water 
wheel or something?” 

Uncle Alf sighed, “That’s just what it is,” he said sadly. “I 
was a-tryin’ to make the blame thing work.” He shook his head. 





UNCLE ALF NODDED, “SHE’D CREAK AND GROAN CONSIDERABLE.” 


“But it won’t work and just on account of one thing—just one 
little thing.” 

Bob’s thoughts were mostly on the wreck, too, but he asked, 
“What one thing?” 

Uncle Alf looked a little sheepish. “Well,” he said, “TI still 
think that water wheel was a good idea. I got the idea for her 
this spring. I got to thinkin’ about how summer was a-comin’, 
an’ about how I’d have to start makin’ ice cream again, like I do 
every year.” He blinked sadly at the water wheel. “But my 
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rheumatiz’ was a-botherin’ me right much, an’ I took to won- 
derin’ if I could turn that big ol’ freezer every day like I have to.” 

Tom said, “I know, so you built the water wheel and you 
were going to hook it up to the ice cream freezer and make the 
brook do the work.” 

Uncle Alf nodded. “Yep, and the only thing wrong with the 
idea is I forgot the brook dries up in the summer.” He grunted 
disgustedly. “With my rheumatiz an’ all, I can’t turn that big 
freezer every day, the way I used to.” 

The prospect of a summer without ice cream was almost a 
serious enough matter to make Tom and Bob forget about the 
old wreck. But when they looked toward the harbor, there it 
was, looming high above the sand, uncovered by low tide. 

Tom cleared his throat loudly and said, “Uncle Alf, did you 
ever hear anything like a—a—well a something out there on 
the wreck anytime, like—well, sorta late at night? You know, 
sorta noises like?” 

Uncle Alf was looking at his useless water wheel and the dry 
stream. He absentmindedly said, “Huh? Noises? Why, yes, ' 
there’d be considerable creakin’ an’ groanin’, I suppose, espe- 
cially when she took to spinnin’ around right fast.” 

“S—spin around?” Tom asked in a flat voice. “C—creak an’ 
groan?” Bob’s voice sounded as if it came from a long way off. 

Uncle Alf nodded, “Yep, I-declare-to-Aunt Maria, she’d just 
whirl an’ creak an’ groan quite considerable.” 

Tom said, “Oh, well, I guess we have to be going. Uh, we 
have to make some plans.” 

They walked silently down the street, staring at the ground. 
But when they were nearly at Tom’s house Bob’s lower lip be- 
gan to jut out stubbornly. He said, “Huh,” very distinctly. Tom 
knew what he meant, because he felt the same way. 

“Huh,” said Tom. “Who’s afraid of an old noise or two on 
a blamed ol’ wreck?” 

Bob said, “Huh, I guess we aren’t, anyway.” 

More and more confidence came as they talked and when 
they parted with all their plans made, they were both eager to 
begin their adventure. 
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“All right, then,” Tom said. “It’s all fixed. I'll meet you at 
the wharf where your father keeps his skiff, just half an hour 
before midnight.” 

“Good,” Bob said. “T’ll be there.” 

Half an hour before midnight was a dark and silent time at 
the wharf. Then came the tap of footsteps. 

“That you, Bob?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Got the artillery?” 

“Yeh.” The dim light shone on an air rifle. “Here it is. You 
got the bay’nets?” 

“Yeh, here they are—” A pitchfork was exhibited. 

Down near the ground a dim white form sniffed at Tom’s 
ankles, said, “Woof,” in a friendly manner and then sat down 
and yawned. 

“T brought Fanny,” Bob said. “I mean the War dog—I kinda 
thought—” He didn’t finish the sentence. 

Tom untied the rope that held the boat to the wharf. Black 
water slid by as Bob worked at the oars. Tom sat in the bow of 
the boat looking for the wreck, suddenly hoping he wouldn’t 
see it in the darkness. It was a little like the way he felt the time 
he went to the dentist’s office and hoped that maybe the dentist 
had been unexpectedly called out of town, or had gone to a ball 
game, or maybe had broken his leg. 

The wreck loomed up suddenly, big and black and dead 
ahead. 

Tom said, “Look out—I mean, there it is.” As he spoke, his 
voice trailed away into a whisper. 

The skiff drifted to the vessel’s bow. Tom held the rail and 
whispered, “Ah, uh, you go first; I have to tie up the skiff.” 

Bob said, “Well, Pll help you tie it.” 

Fanny, the War dog, leaped from the skiff and landed on the 
slippery deck where she skidded off into the darkness. Tom and 
Bob listened. They could hear Fanny’s feet pattering across the 
deck. She didn’t bark. Nothing happened. 

“Huh,” said Tom. “Who’s afraid?” 

He scrambled up on the wreck. Bob followed him. They 
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stood close together, and listened. They heard the swish and 
wash of water in the hold under their feet. Then they heard 
something else. A sliding, bumping sound as the skiff drifted 
around the vessel’s bow and headed off in a current that was 
running across the harbor. When Tom and Bob saw it, it was 
way out of reach and going fast. 

Tom said, “You said you'd tie it.” 

Bob said, “You said you’d do it.” 

Fanny, the War dog, pattered past, puzzled because she 
couldn’t find the shore-end of what she thought was a wharf. 





With Fanny far back in the stern of the vessel, the bow sud- 
denly became a very lonely place to Tom and Bob. They slowly 
edged their way back toward the stern, too. They passed the 
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splintered stump of the foremast and heard a faint sound beyond 
the low deckhouse of the main cabin. 

“It—it sounds like Fanny,” Bob said after a while. 

They crept around the deckhouse. Fanny was standing in 
front of the black hole that was the hatch leading down into the 
cabin. The dog’s head was stretched forward in a listening atti- 
tude and now and then she whined a little and shuffled her feet 
uneasily. Tom and Bob crept up beside her and peered down 
the black hole of the hatch. They could dimly see the first steps 
of the companionway ladder that led down into the cabin. 

Then Tom dimly heard the sound Fanny had been listening 
to. It stopped and began again. Stopped and went on—a soft 
sighing sound, as if some one were breathing heavily down in 
the cabin. The cabin was more than half full of water. The 
sound grew louder. It was a gasping, moaning sound now. 

Tom grabbed Bob’s elbow and started to run back toward 
the bow. But he didn’t seem to be getting away from the black 
hole where the sounds were growing even louder. His mind 
was running, but his feet were not moving at all. In this ex- 
tremity a desperate courage suddenly flashed through him. 

Leaning over into the darkness below, Tom shouted, “Aw, 
blah, who’s afraid of you, anyway?” The bellowing groan that 
answered him seemed to blow him backward. He skidded back 
until the broken rail tripped him and he sat down suddenly on 
the deck with one arm hanging over the vessel’s side. He heard 
himself shout as something caught his dangling arm and pulled 
it out away from the wreck. Then he saw it—a vague white 
shape, reaching out from the side of the wreck below him and 
tugging at his arm. Its touch was cold. Tom braced his feet 
against the broken rail and pulled to free his arm. 

He put all his strength into the pull, and when no force pulled 
against him he went over backward and bumped his head against 
the deck. He sat up, looking wonderingly at his arm which still 
felt cold. He realized that it was not only cold but wet. Water 
dripped from his fingers onto the deck. Tom was not afraid of 
water. He peered over: the vessel’s side where the white shape 
still glimmered. 
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But, now, he saw that it was just a stream of water gushing 
from a hole in the vessel’s side. The tide was running out and 
the water that filled the hull was running out, too. A gurgling 
groan started in the cabin and ran under the deck and out 
through the same hole where the water was gushing. Tom leaned 
against the rail and suddenly began to laugh. He laughed and 
laughed, until something squirmed against his leg. He looked 
down and saw Fanny, the War dog, looking at him wonder- 
ingly. 

Then he saw Bob peering at him. Bob held a big piece of 
broken rail in his hands and was evidently ready to use it as a 
club to defend his friend. Tom felt a warm glow at this. He had 
expected to find Bob at the other end of the vessel. 

But Tom continued to laugh. “Put it down,” he said, pointing 
to Bob’s club. ““We don’t need it.” 

Bob seemed still doubtful. Tom led him to the rail. 

“Look,” he said. “When I yelled I thought something had 
grabbed my arm. It was only the water squirting out of that 
hole.” 

Another hollow groan began in the cabin and rumbled under 
the deck and out the side of the wreck. 

Tom chuckled, “All those noises,” he said. “They’re just air 
being forced out by the water pouring through holes and things. 
Listen.” 

Now they could both hear the liquid gurgle and the rush of 
air that made up the sighs and groans that echoed through the 
wreck. 

“Huh,” Tom said. “As if we’d be scared of a few ol’ noises!” 

“Veh,” said Bob. “Huh!” 

Tom crawled on the roof of the cabin deckhouse. “Well,” 
he said. “Now we'll just wait for the tide to run out so we can 
walk ashore.” 

Bob crawled up beside him. Fanny curled up between them 
and fell asleep. She woke in a little while and saw that Tom and 
Bob were asleep. In about a minute all three of them were asleep. 

The slanting light of the rising sun woke Tom. 

“Hey!” he shouted. “Come on, the tide’s out.” 
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As they slid down a rope to the wet sand and rocks, Tom 
heard a familiar sound. “Look,” he said. ““The water is still 
running out of that hole, and the tide’s been out for a long time.” 

Bob said, “Yeh, that’s funny. I guess it takes a long time for 
all the water in that big vessel to run out of a few little holes.” 





Tom’s face was thoughtful as they walked across the wet 
sand. He looked as if he were groping for something that was 
right on top of his mind but wouldn’t quite pop out. 

As they scrambled over the rocks that marked the high-water 
line, a thin voice said, ““Well, I-declare-to-Aunt Maria, what are 
you boys doing here so early in the morning?” 

A quick grin flashed over Tom’s face as he saw Uncle Alf 
coming from his house to meet them. 

“That’s it,” Tom yelled. “I’ve got it, I’ve got it.” 

Uncle Alf looked surprised and absentminded at the same 
time. “Got what?” he asked. “A pain? I-declare-to-Aunt Maria, 
if I had some ice cream I reckon that’d cure it. Leastways, it 
would if the pain is in your stomach.” 

“That’s it,” Tom yelled again. “Ice cream—I know how to 
make your water wheel work so it’!] turn the ice cream freezer.” 
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Uncle Alf blinked and turned to look at the dry brook. “She's 
still dry,” he said. “How do you expect to get water in her?” 

“T don’t,” Tom said. “But just look out there at the old wreck. 
See that stream of water just gushing out of that hole? It’ll turn 
your water wheel easy as anything.” 

Uncle Alf gasped. “Well, I-do-declare,” he said. “I believe 
it would. All I’d have to do is move the wheel out on the beach 
and run a pipe from the hole down to it.” 

“Yeh,” said Tom, “and you'll have water power every time 
the tide runs out.” 

Uncle Alf and Bob looked at him admiringly. 

Uncle Alf said, “I'll rig it up today. And you can choose the 
flavor of ice cream for the first batch. And have as much of it as 
you Can eat, too.” 

“Raspberry,” said Tom happily and promptly. 

“Well, I-do-declare-to-Aunt Maria,” Uncle Alf said. “You 
boys keep on thinking like that and you'll be a credit to the 
Navy some day.” 

“Oh, sure,” said Tom. “I guess we proved that last night.” 
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A rollicking tale of 
plots and murder 


THE KING AND THE FAN BOY 
By H. O. BRuNNER 
Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz 


Nor so long ago, in a land not so far away, there lived a king 
named Leo, who was very fat. He was so very, very fat that his 
tailors used to say, though in whispers, “The King measures just 
as far around the middle as he does from the top of his head to 
the tips of his toes.” And his tailors knew, for they made all his 
clothes. 

Oh, yes, I almost forgot. The King had a bald head. It was a 
huge bald head without so much as a smidgeon of hair on it. It 
shone like a mirror in the sun. The little boy who stood behind 
the throne to fan the King whenever he was too warm used the 
King’s bald head for a sundial. He would hold the fan for a 
moment so that its shadow fell on the King’s head. Then he 
would shout at the top of his voice, “One o’clock!” or “Four 
o'clock!” or “Two o'clock!” as the case might be. 

The King thought this very funny and extremely clever. He 
always said in a deep voice to whomever was around at the time, 
“There’s the smartest boy in the world. Why, that boy thought 
that idea all up by himself. Don’t you think he’s clever?” 

And whoever was around at the time was sure to say, “Of 
course, Your Majesty, we think he’s clever. He’s the smartest 
boy in the world.” For no one disagreed with the King. 

All the people were very fond of King Leo. Oh, they some- 
times joked about his being so fat, and they sometimes called 
him “Leo the Fat.” But usually they called him “Leo the Wise.” 
Whenever any one got into trouble, he would go to the King 
and tell him all about his trouble. The King would sit there on 
the throne, fold his little fat hands across his big fat stomach, 
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puff out his big fat cheeks, gaze off into the distance, and think 
and think and think. After a while, King Leo would nod his big 
bald head and say, “Yes, I think that will do it.” Then he would 
tell whoever was in trouble just what to do to get out of his 
trouble. 

But, dear me! There was one man who hated the King. This 
man was a sort of relative of the King’s whom the King had 
made a general, because he couldn’t think of anything else to do 
for him. The General thought that he should be king. He was 
always trying to think up some scheme to seize King Leo’s 
throne. Try as he might, however, he couldn’t think of anything 
really clever. So, one day, he simply paid some soldiers a lot of 
gold to murder the King. Then he went away to his room, 
smiling and satisfied, to wait for the news of the King’s death. 

That night, just as the King was beginning to get sleepy and 
was thinking of going to bed, the soldiers rushed into his room. 
The King was very startled. He jumped up, saying, “Here! 
Here! What’s going on?” 

“Murder is going on,” said the Captain of the soldiers. “The 
General has paid us a lot of gold to murder you.” Then the 
Captain said to the other soldiers, “We'd better not murder him 
here or the General will be mad. Let’s take him outside the city 
and murder him there. Move along now! Step lively there! 
Shake a leg!” 

The soldiers hurried the King out of the palace, through the 
gardens, and, by way of dark side streets, out of the city. The 
poor King was very frightened. He was hustled along so fast 
that his short fat legs could hardly keep up. By the time they 
were out of the city he was all out of breath, puffing and blow- 
ing much harder than he ever had in his life before. At last, just 
when the King was sure that he wouldn’t be able to keep up for 
another step, the Captain called a halt. Oh, how gloomy the 
place was—how dark and lonely! 

“This spot will do just as well as another,” the Captain said. 
“But I don’t like this business. Let’s get it over with.” 

“You know,” said one of the soldiers, “King Leo was always 
a good king. I wish we didn’t have to murder him.” 
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“MURDER IS GOING ON,” SAID THE CAPTAIN 
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“Hm-m-m,” said the Captain. “Well, I know what we can 
do. Let’s leave him out here in the country. Then we can go 
back and tell the General that we murdered him. What do you 
think?” 

“That’s a good idea!” said all the soldiers. 

“Look,” said the Captain to King Leo, “if you ever come 
back into the city, we will have to murder you.” 

“Then I guess I won’t come back,” said King Leo. 

Poor, fat King! He was left out on the lonely road, very 
glad to escape with his life. But what was he to do? He was 
tired, and he had no place to go. He was afraid to go back to the 
city. He sighed, folded his little fat hands across his big fat 
stomach, puffed out his big fat cheeks, gazed off into the dis- 
tance, and thought and thought and thought. But all he could 
think of was his nice soft bed back in the palace. 

“That’s funny,” he thought to himself. “My thinking always 
worked before, but it doesn’t seem to work now. Perhaps I can’t 
think at night. I don’t recall ever having tried it before. I’ll be 
able to do a better job of thinking if I try to get some sleep first.” 

So King Leo walked down the road until he spied a haystack 
in a field. He had never slept in a haystack before, but he 
climbed up and was soon fast asleep. 
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When he awoke, it was early morning. The cocks were crow- 
ing, the cattle were lowing, and he heard some one whistling. 
He peered cautiously over the edge of the haystack; and whom 
do you think he saw? There, strolling gaily down the road, was 
the Fan Boy with his hands in his pockets, whistling for all he 
was worth. The King slid off the haystack and waddled as fast 
as he could over to the road. 

“Fan Boy! Fan Boy!” he called at the top of his voice. 

The Fan Boy was so surprised that he just stood and stared. 
Finally poor King Leo, puffing like a steam engine, managed to 
tell the Fan Boy all that had happened. 

“Gosh!” said the Fan Boy. “Now I suppose that old General 
will be king and I’ll have to fan him. It was fun fanning you: 
but the General has so much hair I won’t even be able to tell 
what time it is.” 

“What can we do?” said the King. “I’ve thought and thought 
and thought. And I’m beginning to get pretty hungry, too.” 

“Let’s both of us think together,” said the Fan Boy. So the 
King and the Fan Boy sat dave on a rock beside the road to 
do some good heavy thinking. The King folded his little fat 
hands across his big fat stomach, puffed out his big fat cheeks, 
gazed off into the distance, and thought and thought. 

The Fan Boy gathered up a handful of pebbles and threw 
them, one by one, at a tin can in the road. This was the Fan 
Boy’s way of thinking. 

They both sat due for the longest time; but the Fan Boy 
didn’t think at all, and all the King could think was, “I’m 
hungry.” 

Suddenly the Fan Boy jumped up. “I’ve got it! I’ve got it!” 
he shouted. 

“What have you got?” the King asked. 

“I know how we can fix the General,” the Fan Boy answered. 
“You go down the road to that blue house over there. Stay there 
until I get back.” With that, he rushed off toward the city, 
without even telling the King what he planned to do. 

Shaking his head, the King went down the road to the blue 
house. The blue house belonged to the Fan Boy’s mother. She 
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made the King a huge breakfast of two dozen pancakes, a pint 
of maple syrup, and three pounds of small pink sausages. 
While the Fan Boy’s mother was washing the dishes, the King 
told her his whole sad story. She shook her head and said, “He’s 
a bad man, that General. I don’t think I’d like him for a king. 





But we can’t do anything about it now. You go on outside now, 
because I’m housecleaning, and you’d only be in the way 
around here. I guess kings don’t know much about house- 
cleaning.” 

“T’m afraid they don’t,” said the King. So he went sadly out- 
side and spent a long time watching the ducks on the pond. 

After a while the paper boy came with the morning paper, 
and the King read all about his own death. He was surprised to 
learn that he had fallen down stairs and broken into two odd- 
sized pieces. The General was king now in King Leo’s place, 
and the papers hinted that the people were not too pleased about 
it. This made King Leo feel much better. “I guess I was a pretty 
good king at that,” he said to himself. Thereupon he promptly 
fell asleep. , 

He was awakened by a great commotion. There was the Fan 
Boy shaking him. And there were hundreds and thousands of 
people shouting, “Long live King Leo! Long live King Leo!” 
And there was his carriage with a company of soldiers around 
it. And there was the Fan Boy taking him by the hand and lead- 
ing him to the carriage. 

King Leo was so surprised that all he could do was to nod 
and nod and say, “Thankyou. Thankyou. Thankyou!” to 
everybody and everything. 
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Once they were in the carriage and started back to the city, 
the King asked the Fan Boy, “How in the world did you ever 
manage to do it?” 

“Oh, it was easy,” said the Fan Boy. “You were trying to 
think of some very clever scheme. But clever schemes don’t al- 
ways work out so well. All I did was to get the page boys at the 
palace to go around the city telling every one what had really 
happened. The General wasn’t awake yet. You know what a 
late sleeper he is. So he never knew what was going on. Soon 
there was a great crowd in front of the palace. The people were 
going to murder the General.” 

“Murder him, eh?” said the King. “What a word! Murder!” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the Fan Boy. “He sneaked out the back 
door and got away, though. The last we saw of him he was 
riding down the road as fast as he could, with nothing under 
his nightshirt but himself. P'll bet we never hear from him 
again.” And the Fan Boy was right too; they never did. 





Well, the King thought this was very clever indeed. He 
turned to the Prime Minister and said, “I told you he was the 
smartest boy in the world. I think I’ll make him Prime Minister. 
Do you want to be Prime Minister, Fan Boy?” 

“No,” said the Fan Boy. “I'd rather be Fan Boy. Then I can 
stand behind you and tell, what time it is from your bald head.” 

“Good,” said the King, and it was so ordered, and they lived 
happily ever after. 
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VOLUNTEERS FOR VICTORY 


By Lucta Casor 










Illustrated by Elizabeth Korn 


Our dogs are patriotic, 
They’ve gone to join the WAAGs, 
The first one was our collie, 
That every one called “Tags.” 


Dick’s shepherd dog was next to go, 
He’s trained to watch at night, 
To march beside a sentry, 
And guard the coast till light. 
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Then came the doctor’s pointer. 
Dan’s near the battle lines; 

He carries maps and messages, 
And runs between the mines! 











But Rover, the police dog, 
Has learned the most of all. 

He’s trained to search for wounded, 
And give a signal call. 


These volunteers we’re proud of; 
They’re strong, and brave, and true. 
They help our men in uniform, 
And fight for victory, too. 


oN S 
M. ss 


- ee. KORN. 
=. ~ 
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FOR THE HONOR OF XDY 


By CuesLEy KAHMANN 
Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 


Part Two 


Even Berore six-thirty the next morning, the ten members of 
XDY had assembled at the north end of Main Street. Ted had 
explained his plan, which was to ask Marsh Quigley to join 
XDY. With Marsh a member, the club could find a private 
meeting place on his farm. The fact that he had two ponies was 
not against him, either. 

“We'll grab him up fast, before anybody else does!” Ted 
concluded. Marsh was definitely XDY material. 

“That’s some idea, if you ask me! Let’s get going!” 

Bill said, like a dash of cold water, “What about Rule VII?” 

“There’s a way out!” said Ted, who had figured that one. 
Nobody in the club was more loyal to rules than he was. 
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Rule VII did say: NoBoDY CAN BE ASKED TO BE A MEMBER OF 
XDY WHO HASN’T BEEN TRIED OUT FIRST TO SEE IF HE IS GOING TO 
BE CONGENIAL. ONLY PEOPLE THAT EVERYBODY AGREES UPON, 
AFTER DUE CONSIDERATION AND CLOSE CONTACT, AND SO FORTH, 
CAN BE MEMBERS. 

True, there hadn’t been any close contact or due considera- 
tion or any so forth, which included an intimate knowledge of 
a candidate, his ability to think of new things to do in XDY, 
and to be a good sport in general. In the past, gathering such in- 
formation had sometimes taken weeks. 

“The war’s speeded everything up, see?” said Ted. “If we 
don’t want to lose out, we’ve got to keep up with the times, 
too—speed things up! Now we can concentrate on Marsh for 
half a day. For instance—” 

Five minutes later XDY had dashed back into town, each boy 
on a specific mission. Within half an hour all were back again. 
Ted, Scotty and Bud had the rolled-up tent which they had 
taken from the oat bin. Red had the secretary’s book. Dick had 
the posters for the delivery service. Bill had the bag of funds and 
the treasurer’s book, and was also responsible for carrying Ted’s 
president’s book which contained all the rules of XDY, in code. 
And every one had a sack of whatever food he could find 
around the kitchen. 

By seven-thirty they were a mile out of town, in view of the 
Quigley farm. Leaving the road, they went through the woods 
to a place above the two large barns. Behind tall bushes they 
pitched the tent. 

Presently they saw some straw come flying out of the red 
barn. Then they saw Marsh’s head bobbing around. 

“All set!” said Scotty. ‘ ‘Keep your eyes open.” 

“And remember signals!” ‘Ted added. 

Soon they were with Marsh, who was cleaning the stable. 

“Well,” said Ted, trying to be casual, “we—dropped around, 
the way I said we would.” 

Marsh, obviously pleased, said, “Ten more minutes and I’ll 
be through and we can hatch up something. Gee, there’s a lot 
of things we can do with a crowd like this!” 
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He put fresh straw on the floor. The ponies stood crunching 
oats or something, not paying much attention to any one. 

“We can have a horse race,” said Marsh. “Take turns riding 
and chalk up the score, and—” 

“Not a bad idea!” said Ted, significantly. Emphasizing idea 
meant, according to pre-arranged signals, “He’s got ideas. Point 
in his favor.” To himself, he thought, “And he’s not stingy.” 
Generosity in XDY was important. 

“Look, I’ve got an idea for a race track!” said Marsh, begin- 
ning to curry. “All it needs is a little work—” 

“Track!” said every one. 

Ted thought, “If he sticks to plain work like this, he’ll stick 
to anything that comes up in XDY.” Had he been in Marsh’s 
place, he would have skipped the currying, at least. 

But soon both ponies were saddled. Marsh mounted the one 
named Champ and handed Roxy to Ted, saying, “I'll lead the 
way.” 

Ted mounted clumsily, because he had never ridden before. 
In the saddle, he felt a long distance from the ground. But he 
stuck on and in a moment was on the other side of the red barn, 
on a level piece of land with heavy sod on it. 

“This is it,” said Marsh. “All anybody’d have to do is take off 
some sod—oval strip—like the tracks at fairs.” 

“Sure!” said Red. “That’s all it’d take.” 

“It ought to be about this size,” said Marsh, riding off. He 
circled around, riding easily, with both hands free. 

Ted, following, bounced horribly and had to hang on to the 
horn of the saddle. Back with the boys again, the first thing he 
heard was Bill, saying, “Why don’t you ride the way Marsh 
does? I thought you’d fall off!” 

“Try it yourself!” said Ted, dismounting. Back on earth 
again, he felt queer in his legs, after even so short a ride. : 

Marsh had had riding lessons. He offered to pass on the 
information to the whole bunch Saturdays. Significant looks 
again passed around among XDY members. Everybody knew 
Marsh would make the grade. 

Al said, “We might run a race, and charge admission.” 
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“Say, if you have friends with horses—” said Marsh. 

“None in town,” Bud admitted. 

“What about bicycles?” Ted asked, and had another vision— 
bleachers, with people in them, XDY sponsoring a special bi- 
cycle race, with some sort of horse event in between races. 

Marsh provided three spades, and they broke ground for the 
track. But slicing off sod without making a hole wasn’t easy. 
They finally decided that it would be better to put up a string 
where the track would be, then ride around and around. In time, 
the ponies’ hoofs would wear down the sod and they’d have a 
track, and with less work. 

But Marsh knew there wasn’t that much string in the house, 
and the barns, searched, didn’t yield much rope. 

“Well, everybody collect string during the week,” said 
Marsh, “and next Saturday come out again—” 

Scotty began to whistle Yankee Doodle, the signal which 
meant, “He’s our kind, all right.” And Dick continued the tune, 
meaning “I think the same.” 

“Well!” said a man in dark-blue corduroy trousers and a 
gray shirt. How long he’d been watching, no one knew. 

“Dad, these are some friends of mine from town,” Marsh said. 

“Come by parachute?” Mr. Quigley asked. 

“Short cut, back way,” said Bud. 





een = 


TED FOLLOWED, BOUNCING HORRIBLY 
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As Marsh introduced the boys, Mr. Quigley shook hands with 
them, repeating each name solemnly, identifying the boy with 
what his father did. 

“Father a lawyer?” he asked Ted. 

“Department store?” he said to Dick. 

“Bank?” he said to Bill Cole. 

Several times he had to have help, however. 

“Well, now that we know who’s who,” he finally said, “make 
yourselves at home. I came to get Marshall to help unpack 
books, but as long as he’s got company—” He implied that 
Marsh could just as well help later. 

Ted, realizing that XDY might need Marsh all day, said, “We 
could all help and get it done fast. Then maybe Marsh could 
be free for the day. We brought a sort of picnic along, just in 
case—” 

“It’s a bargain,” said Mr. Quigley. 

Marsh put the ponies up and everybody started for the house. 
Mr. Quigley asked, “How do you fellows like the goat farm?” 

“Goat farm?” 

The goats hadn’t arrived yet, Mr. Quigley said, but the white 
barn was made into goat quarters—small stanchions and two 
platforms on which the goats took turns while being milked. 

“Quigley and Son,” said Mr. Quigley. 

“We don’t even know how to milk yet, though,” said Marsh. 

“Shhhh!” said Mr. Quigley laughing. 

“Gee!” said Ted. “You ought to have a good business. There 
aren’t any other goats around here.” 

“That’s why we’re having goats,” said Mr. Quigley. 

In the house they met Mrs. Quigley, who was straightening 
things around. Books in cartons were stacked high in the 
kitchen. Mrs. Quigley said to put them into the bookcases in the 
living room. . 

The boys had started to work when the telephone rang. Mrs. 
Quigley answered it, then called her husband. “It’s Mr. Malloy,” 
she said in a low voice, and looked as if she didn’t like it. Then 
she told the boys to be quiet because it was long distance. 

From the dining room where the telephone was, Ted heard 
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Mr. Quigley say, “No, I haven’t changed my mind. Goats for 
me!” After a pause, however, he said eagerly, “That so? Well, 
you can get rid of him. There’s one sure way, you know... .” 

Mrs. Quigley frowned. 

Mr. Quigley continued. “All right, I'll fix it up for you. After 
this, no more for me! See you Monday.” He hung up and said 
to Mrs. Quigley, “After this one job, I promise—” 

“And with the goats coming!” said Mrs. Quigley. 

“We'll get Grant to help.” 

Ted knew Mr. Grant. He lived on the next farm. 

“Well,” Ted said to the boys, “pitch in.” 

With all hands working, the books disappeared from the 
cartons in no time at all. Then everybody went up to Marsh’s 
room. It was a knock-out. 

There was a model ship on Marsh’s dresser. On one wall hung 
skiis and ice-skates, and a gun that had been Marsh’s grand- 
father’s. Then there was a Revolutionary War powder pouch 
and a cabinet full of Indian things which Marsh had picked up 
in Arizona. In his closet was an authentic Indian costume. 

Marsh kept talking about we and Saturdays, and anything he 
owned seemed public property so far as the boys went. Even 
the goats. “Maybe Ill work up a milk business in town,” said 
Marsh, “and maybe you fellows could help out, sometimes.” 

“Sure!” said Scotty. 

“For pay!” said Marsh, apparently spurred on by Scotty’s 
enthusiasm. He added, however that the pay part wasn’t sure, 
and neither was the town milk business. He’d just that moment 
thought of it. His father’s idea was to sell to a wholesaler who 
would pick the milk up at the farm. 

“But it’s a swell idea!” Ted said. Marsh had ponies. If he 
could find a wagon somewhere, he could take the milk into town 
and XDY could deliver it, go into real business with the 
Quigleys. XDY could divide up the town, each boy taking a 
certain section. To himself, he thought, “Once Marsh is in 
XDY, maybe—” 

They could have spent the whole day there in Marsh’s room, 
but Ted finally said, significantly, “Habalabble!” and coughed, 
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making it seem as if he had choked or something. But the strange 
word was really the arranged signal for the official vote. Ted 
felt it was time for the wind-up. He looked from member to 
member. In each case he received four winks, the arranged 
signal for “yes.” There was not one head-shake, which was to 
have been the negative vote. 

“Like to be in a club, Marsh?” Ted asked. “We've got one— 
XDY.” | 

“Club!” said Marsh. Then, eagerly, “Sure!” 

“Go down and ask your father if you can join,” Ted said. 
From experience they knew it was best to have family permis- 
sion before initiating a new member. 

Every one dashed downstairs. Marsh cornered his father in 
the living room where he was putting up curtain rods. 

“What kind of club?” Mr. Quigley asked from the stepladder. 

“We do things,” explained Ted. “Work for things. We’re 
secret, and—” 

“All right with me,” said Mr. Quigley. 

“There are dues,” said Ted. “Five cents a week.” 

That was all right, too. 

“Follow us!” said Ted. Soon they were up on the hill above 
the barns, in the tent, with Marsh fairly pop-eyed because he 
hadn’t guessed about the tent or anything. 

“The meeting will come to order,” said Ted. 

Then Marsh swore to abide by all rules and not divulge any 
secrets, to uphold all members publicly, no matter what his 
personal feelings were, and always to work toward the good of 
the group NO MATTER WHAT HAPPENED. 

Ted read the fourteen basic rules and told how XDY always 
worked t»ward some special thing, the present project being 
the delivery service which was still unannounced to outsiders. 
Marsh was given the password, One for All, All for One, and 
then he was shown the code, and told the meaning of Abraca- 
dabra, for telephone conversation. 

“That’s clever!” said Marsh, enthusiastically. 

“We never say anything important on the telephone, any- 
how,” said Scotty, “on account of Slim Trent’s aunt who is one 
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“WHAT KIND OF CLUB?” MR. QUIGLEY ASKED 


of the telephone operators. She listens to conversations—and 
what’s the sense having our private affairs all over town?” 

“Gee, I’d no idea!” said Marsh, when he was a full member, 
with his name on the roll and five cents credited to him on the 
treasurer’s record and the actual money in the money bag. 

Dick got out the delivery-service posters, and explained that 
XDY had intended to start the service that day but had post- 
poned it until next Saturday, on account of things coming up. 

They ate, sharing with Marsh the food they had brought 
from home. Meanwhile, they gave Marsh XDY’s history, going 
through all the hardships the club had had because of grown-ups 
who hadn’t understood its secret motives. 

“But mostly because their sons weren’t asked to join!” said 
Scotty. 

“There’s not a fellow in town who wouldn’t give his eye 
teeth to join!” said Tom. “We’re the only bunch that can stick 
together.” 

They began to work on the posters. Finally Marsh suggested 
painting wooden signs that rain wouldn’t hurt, They found 
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plenty of old lumber around, and odds and ends of paint which 
the former owner of the farm had left behind. With eleven 
boys working, signs piled up. 

But Ted was working on something else over in a corner 
of the tent. Finally he held up a wooden sign reading: 


DRINK QUIGLEY’S GOAT MILK 
DISTRIBUTED BY XDY 


“The delivery service is one thing,” he said, “but I just 
couldn’t get this milk business out of my mind. Gee, if we 
could only—” 

“We'll tackle Dad!” said Marsh. “It’s a swell idea!” 

Down they went to the house. They found Mr. Quigley, and 
put their idea before him. 

“It'd give XDY a permanent income,” said Ted, finally. He 
explained that it wouldn’t take long, morning or evening, with 
all members working at it, dividing up the town the way they 
would. The proceeds would, at present, go into war stamps, 
with bonds the goal. After the war, XDY would have a sizable 
sum on hand for whatever project loomed up—more tents, 
perhaps, and camping equipment, or whatever was needed. 

“You have an eye for business,” commented Mr. Quigley. 

Mrs. Quigley said, “If XDY oversleeps some morning—” 

Ted, President, stepped forward. “If XDY goes in for any- 
thing, it goes in for it!” Then, “We could have it down in black 
and white, if you wanted to—a contract, or something that 
nobody could break. Something to tie us up!” 

“And also tie me!” laughed Mr. Quigley. 

“Say yes!” urged Marsh. 

“Yes!” said Mr. Quigley. 

At first nobody could tell whether he was serious about it 
or not, because he kept smiling. Finally, however, he typed a 
statement to the effect that he was giving XDY permission to 
distribute all the goat’s milk it could, with three cents a quart 
profit, the price to the customer being thirty cents. XDY was to 
be sole distributor in town, but Mr. Quigley reserved the whole- 
sale business for himself. 
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Mr. Quigley gave XDY the original and kept the carbon 
copy. Everybody signed both. They all shook hands on the deal, 
the understanding being that the business would start as soon as 
the goats had arrived and XDY had drummed up customers. 


“We begin tonight!” said Ted. What better opportunity 


than at his mother’s open house for salvage? 
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THE CRAMER BARN WAS ABLAZE WITH LIGHTS 
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That night, the Cramer barn was ablaze with lights. People 
brought junk, then congregated on the lawn for sandwiches 
and soda pop, donated by public-spirited towns-people. In the 
center of activity, under a light, hung the sign: 


DRINK QUIGLEY’S GOAT MILK 
DISTRIBUTED BY XDY 


“Goat’s milk! Well! I’ve heard that people who can’t drink 
cow’s milk can drink goat’s!” 

“That so?” 

Scotty reported an actual nibble, and Al was certain that old 
Mrs. Nichols was wavering. Ted, working on Mrs. Green, who 
had a very thin child, kept saying how good goat’s milk was for 
children, and only thirty cents a quart. In cities it was at least 
sixty. Mrs. Green said that she would think it over. 

“It’s practically an order!” Ted whispered to Scotty. Inside 
he felt pretty good about the whole thing. For he had been 
Marsh’s sponsor. He had picked Marsh out for a winner. He 
had brought this miracle from the sky into XDY, and now 
XDY was going to reap real money. 

He saw Slim Trent swagger up to the barn with newspapers 
and a sack of tin cans. Then he got sandwiches and wandered 
around, finally coming over to XDY’s sign. 

“You know the Quigleys?” he said, eyes bulging. 

“We ought to, with Marsh in XDY!” said Ted. 

In XDY?” Slim gasped. “Gee, that’ll put the bunch of you 
on the spot when the news about his father gets around!” 

“What news?” 

“T’ve got inside information,” said Slim irritatingly. 

“For instance?” said Red. 

At first it looked as if Slim wasn’t going to tell what he knew. 
But suddenly he blurted out, “Mr. Quigley’s a murderer! And 
when the town finds out— Listen! Today he had a telephone 
call from a racketeer and he’s going to Chicago to get rid of a 
certain person. It seems he’s had a lot of experience in that line!” 

Telephone call. 

XDY turned serious. There had been a telephone call at the 
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Quigley farm, and Mr. Quigley was going to Chicago. That 
much was true enough. And Ted remembered that Mrs. Quigley 
hadn’t liked it, whatever it was, and Mr. Quigley had said he’d 
do just that one job and then stop. He remembered, too, Mr. 
Quigley’s own words at the telephone, “You could get rid of 
him—there’s one sure way—” 

It might have meant anything, but Slim’s aunt, telephone 
operator, had obviously heard the other end of the conversation, 
too, and maybe there was something XDY didn’t know about— 

Slim looked very pleased with himself and walked over 
toward Hank Taylor, who had just arrived, plainly to spread the 
news. 

For a moment nobody in XDY spoke. Then everybody began 
to remember things. Bit by bit, they re-lived the telephone con- 
versation, and it hung together with Slim’s story. And Mr. 
Quigley was a sharp one, all right. Hadn’t he been pretty anxious 
for Marsh to join XDY? Maybe to get in with respectable 
families himself. And hadn’t he gobbled up XDY’s services for 
milk distribution pretty fast? The more they remembered, the 
more suspicious the whole thing was. And why was Mr. 
Quigley even im the milk business? Marsh had admitted he 
couldn’t milk. 

“We’re sure on the spot!” Red finally said. 

“We sure are!” said Ted. 

Marsh was a full member of XDY. There wasn’t any way of 
putting him out. Rule XII said nobody could be put out for 
anything less than a recognized crime, and Marsh hadn’t done 
anything. There wasn’t a thing in any of the rules about a 
person’s father. Moreover, the very password gave the dominant 
tone of XDY: One for All, All for One. Everybody had to stick 
by a member publicly, No MATTER WHAT HAPPENED. 

“Well, I guess we—have to face it!” said Scotty. 

Gloomily they left the lighted lawn and made their way into 
the unoccupied Cramer house, up to Ted’s room. 


: (This is Part Two of a three-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 
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SHIP'S DOG 


By Rosin PALMER 


Illustrated by Pelagie Doane 





He was a black-and-white dog, something like a collie, but far 
smaller than a collie ought to be. The fishermen called him 
Columbus because he was often seen sitting at the end of the 
pier, gazing out to sea. That was where Tom first saw him. 

Tom’s father was captain of a schooner, and every summer 
Tom sailed with him, helping the crew whenever he could, and 
helping the cook when he couldn’t avoid it. The day that he 
met Columbus, their boat was tied up at the pier, and Tom was 
following his father ashore. 

“Look, Dad,” he cried. “I bet that’s a sailor’s dog. He acts as 
if he’s just waiting to go to sea.” 

The captain laughed. “Oh, that’s Columbus,” he said. “He 
is probably planning his voyage to the new world.” 

“He is a sailor’s dog, then,” cried Tom. 

“Oh, no, he isn’t,” replied his father. “He’s a dog without a 
master, and I don’t believe he wants one. Call him and see.” 

Tom whistled, but Columbus paid no attention to him what- 
ever. He just sat still, gazing across the water. Tom walked over 
and patted him, and Columbus wagged his tail slightly. He acted 
more as if he were trying to be polite than as if he were really 
interested. 

“You see,” the captain remarked. “He’s nobody’s dog.” 

“But who feeds him?” asked Tom. 

“A good many people. Don’t worry, I’m sure he gets enough 
to eat. But where he came from, and where he’ll go next winter, 
is more than I can say.” 
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Tom patted Columbus again. 
“TI wish we could have him for 
a ship’s dog,” he said. 

“Now look here,” cried the 
captain. “We have a ship’s cat 
already. He’d be chasing her up 7 
the masts and causing no end of 
trouble. I have no use for a dog 
on a boat. Besides, you can see 
that Columbus doesn’t want to 
make friends.” 

Tom nodded. “All the same,” he thought, “I’m going to try 
to make friends with him. It would be nice to be a friend of 
such a particular dog.” 

For the next three days, while their boat lay beside the dock, 
he did his best to please Columbus. He saved meat from dinner 
for him, and once presented him with a large soup bone. The 
dog accepted everything politely but without eagerness. He 
acted as if he were honoring Tom by eating his food. 

“T think you must have royal blood,” Tom said to him. “You 
ought to have been called Prince.” 

Columbus raised his nose very high and sniffed the salt air. 
He did not appear to be listening. 

Tom sighed. The schooner was sailing that afternoon, and 
the dog was almost as aloof as he had been the first day. 

“He'll forget all about me,” thought the boy. “If only I 
could coax him to come on the boat. Maybe that would make an 
impression on him.” 

For a moment it seemed as if Columbus were a mind reader. 
He looked at the schooner and thumped his tail on the dock. 
Then, to Tom’s amazement, he jumped up and ran toward the 
boat. 

“By jimmy,” cried the boy. “He’s going right on board.” 

That was exactly where Columbus was going, and for a very 
good reason. The ship’s cat, known to the crew as Pilot, had 
come out of the cabin and was walking across the deck. Colum- 
bus bounded toward her, his eyes bright, his ears forward. But 
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when he with within a yard of the cat, he braced his feet and 
skidded to a full stop; for Pilot was in battle array. 

Her back was arched and her tail bristled like a bottle brush. 
Moreover, she hissed at Columbus, and what she said was not 
inviting. Columbus looked embarrassed. As any dog knows, the 
fun of chasing a cat is to have her run away. Columbus didn’t 
want to fight, so he stood there, trembling a little, and waiting 
for an excuse to leave without losing his dignity. 

Tom gave him the excuse. “Hold on,” he said. “You mustn’t 
tackle the pilot. Let me introduce you. Pilot, this is Columbus. 
He has come to look over the boat.” 

Pilot made a rude remark and didn’t relax a muscle. 

“She’s a nice cat, but she isn’t used to visitors,” Tom ex- 
plained. “Come with me and I'll show you the cabin.” 

Columbus followed willingly enough. He had never been on 
a boat before, and he ran around, investigating every corner of 
the cabin. While he was exploring, the captain called Tom up 
on deck. The dog stayed below—at first because he was curious, 
and later because Pilot came down and blocked the narrow way. 

Columbus was not a coward, but he had no desire to pick a 
fight with a strange cat who had already shown her spirit. He 
backed up prudently into the captain’s cabin and under the 
captain’s bunk. Then the cat seated herself at the door as if she 
were watching a mouse-hole. 
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Up on deck Tom was far too busy to think about Columbus. 
He had to help the men who were making ready to sail. But 
later on, when the schooner was outside the harbor, he heard a 
shout in the cabin. 

“They want you below, Tom,” cried the mate. “There’s a 
stowaway on board.” 

Tom’s mouth dropped open. “Oh, my goodness,” he said, 
and scuttled down the steps. 

The captain and two of the crew were crowding the captain’s 
cabin, and in the middle of the bunk, with an apprehensive 
expression on his face, lay Columbus. 

“Look here,” said the captain sternly. “Did you bring this 
dog on board?” 

“Well,” answered Tom, shuffling his feet. “In a way I did, 
but the reason why he came was the pilot.” 

The three men laughed, and Tom described just what had 
happened. 

“Are you sure you didn’t shut him in here when. you went 
on deck?” asked the captain. 

“Quite sure, sir.” 

“The door does swing shut by itself when we’re under way, 
sir,” said one of the men. 

The captain nodded. “I suppose that is what happened,” he 
said. ““When I came down, the door was shut, and Columbus 
was resting comfortably. Well, we can’t take him back now, 
but I wish we could.” 

Tom grinned. He was glad they couldn’t. 

“You must look after him,” his father went on. “And don’t 
forget, when we reach port, off he goes. A boat is no place for a 
dog.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Tom. “Come on, Columbus.” 

The dog had been looking intently at the captain. But when 
Tom spoke, he jumped off the bunk and walked out of the 
cabin, with a hasty glance around him to see whether Pilot 
might be lurking in the shadows. 

“T’m going to make you a bed in the stern and give you a big 
bone,” said Tom, as they crossed the deck. 
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Columbus looked behind him nervously. The ship’s cat was 
following them at a safe distance. 

While Tom picked out a sheltered spot for a bed, she stood 
a few yards off and watched them. When Columbus lay down 
to chew his bone, she sat near by, like a detective. She made 
Columbus feel uncomfortable at first, but the bone was a good 
one, and in his enjoyment of it, he almost forgot the cat. After 
he had knawed for a long time, he relaxed, stretched out and 
fell asleep. Still the pilot kept watch. 

From that day on, she shadowed Columbus. She had decided 
that he was harmless and interesting, and she seldom let him get 
out of her sight. Columbus kept an eye on her, too, but he was 
not a bit sure of her intentions. He spent most of his time with 
Tom. 

“He wants to be protected from Pilot,” laughed the captain. 
“I’m afraid Columbus is a coward.” 





“Not a bit of it,” said Tom. “He probably doesn’t understand 
cats. Anyway, he is making friends with me.” 

The captain looked grave. “Remember, we can’t keep him,” 
he replied. 

Tom nodded and patted Columbus on the head. 

The next three days were stormy. The rain came down in 
torrents and the schooner rolled and pitched so that it was hard 
for Tom to keep his footing. It was hard for Columbus, too. 
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He and Tom stayed inside parneally all the time, until they 
felt like caged lions. Of course Pilot stayed in, too. She hated to 
get wet. 

The fourth morning was as bright as if the sun were trying 
to make up for all the rain. Tom was out early. He went up in 
the bow of the schooner to enjoy the spray. Columbus and the 
pilot were tired of being cooped up, too. A few minutes later 
they joined him. 

“Dear me,” said Tom. “This is no place for you, Pilot. You'll 
get wet. The sea hasn’t quite settled down yet.” 

Even as he spoke the boat pitched forward into the trough of 
one wave as another broke over the bow. Tom braced his legs 
and grabbed the dog. But before he could reach the cat, she was 
swept through a gap in the railing. Tom sprang forward and 
looked into the water. Pilot had come to the surface not far from 
the boat, and she was swimming hard. 

“I can easily get her,” cried Tom. And without stopping to 
think, he unhooked a life preserver and jumped in. 

He was a good swimmer and, since the cat was near by, he 
reached her without much difficulty. It was not hard to hold her, 
either, for she clung to his shoulder with all her claws. Then he 
turned back toward the schooner and struck out. 

At first he tried to tell himself he was gaining on the boat. 








SLOWLY, THE SCHOONER DREW AWAY 
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“She’s not moving fast,” he thought. “I can make it. I must 
make it.” 

But though he swam with all his might, he was hampered by 
the cat and the life preserver. Slowly the schooner drew farther 
and farther away. He went on swimming, but his arms were 
getting tired. He could hardly bear to raise them for each stroke. 

Meanwhile, Columbus was in a frenzy. He dashed up and 
down the deck barking wildly. He ran to the man at the wheel 
and then across to the rail. 

“Something’s wrong with that dog,” said the man. “He never 
acted this way before.” 

At that moment the captain came out on deck and Columbus 
greeted him with the same wild barking. Three times he dashed 
toward the rail, and the third time he leaped over. Down he 
went under the water. But in another instant he was at the sur- 
face again, swimming toward Tom. 

The captain picked up his glasses and looked out over the 

ea. ““Heave to!” he shouted. “All hands on deck. We'll have to 
lower a boat.” 

Tom was resting on his life preserver when he saw the 
schooner change her course, saw a boat swung over her side. 

The captain himself was in the rowboat, still watching Tom 
through his glasses. 

“The boy seems to have a life preserver,” he said. “At any 
rate, he’s not swimming. Of all things, he’s carrying the cat! 
What on earth do you supposed happened?” 

When Tom was picked up, he told them all about it. “I went 
after Pilot and Columbus came after me,” he said with a grin. 
He put his hand on Columbus’ soaking head. “Anyway,” he 
said, “it proves Columbus is my friend, and he’s no coward.” 

His father smiled. “I think it proves we needed a ship’s dog.” 

“You mean I can keep him?” cried Tom. 

“You certainly can.” 

“Right along? All the time?” 

“As long as he wants to stay.” 

“T guess he’ll stay all right,” said Tom. 

Columbus wagged his tail. 
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THE CAMEL By Wiiu1aM O'BRIAN 








Camels with two humps consider themselves way ahead of 
camels with one hump. Camels can run very fast but they make 
up for this by taking a long time to get started. If you have ever 
had a camel i: in your face you know why they are seldom 
seen in polite company. 
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Peter Puzzlewit sat at the living-room table and shuffled a pack of 
cards. “I can show you a trick,” he told his family. “Is any one 
interested?” 

“We are always interested in tricks,” replied Mrs. Puzzlewit. “What 
shall I do, draw a card, look at it, and remember its face forever?” 

“Not this time,” laughed Peter. “Take the whole pack and deal any 
number you want into one pile, face down on the table.” 

His mother took the cards and dealt fifteen, one at a time, in a neat 
stack in front of her. 

“All right,” Peter said, and he picked up the fifteen and put them 
back on top of the pack. “Now, Nancy, you deal the same number.” 

So Nancy did just as Mrs. Puzzlewit had done, But as she was laying 
down the fifteenth card, Peter told her to look at it, and then put it 
back anywhere in the pack. “Now,” he said to his mother, “please 
gather up all the cards and shuffle them thoroughly. Then give the 
pack to me.” 

Mrs. Puzzlewit shuffled and shuffled and shuffled until it seemed as if 
no two cards could have remained together. Then she handed the pack 
to Peter and he dealt out five piles, but this time they were face up. 

“Your card is in the fourth pile,” he told Nancy, and she admitted 
that he was right. 

Then he picked up the fourth pile, ran through the cards and tossed 
her the Jack of Diamonds, “There you are,” he said, “I can read your 
mind.” 

“I believe you can,” laughed Mrs. Puzzlewit. 

“Like fun,” cried Nancy. “He knew which card it was all the time.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Peter. “How could I possibly know 
which card you would draw?” 

“I never drew a card,” Nancy said. “You told me to look at the 
fifteenth.” 

“But how could I know that mother would stop at fifteen?” 

“You didn’t need to know that. All you have to do is to peek at the 
top card before you start to play the trick.” 

“That’s right,” her brother admitted. “You’re too quick tonight.” 
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“Let’s ask some riddles for a change,” said Mrs. Puzzlewit. “Can any 
one tell me why archery is a nerve-wracking sport?” 

“Let’s see,” cried Tom. “Bows and arrows, oh I know, it’s because 
even the arrows are all in a quiver.” 

“Good,” said his mother. 

“What is the difference between a favorite small dog and a doll 
actress?” 

“Give me a chance to think,” said Nancy. “I should be able to guess 
that one. Maybe it’s a puppy and a puppet. Oh, no! One is a pet pup 
and the other is a puppet.” 

“That’s right. Now you ask one,” her mother suggested. 

“Well, I don’t really know any hard ones,” Nancy began. “When 
is your mouth like a dollar?” 

“When it’s all pursed up,” answered Tom. “Look here, I have a puzzle 
for you people. It’s an acrostic. Each couplet describes a five-letter 
word, and if you guess them and write them in order, one below the 
other, the initial letters will spell the name of a fireside musician. Here 
it is.” 

1. In every furnished house I dwell 
And serve the weary very well. 


2. I ama black bird and I know 
You think my name is Mr. Crow. 


3. Before the war you used to find 
Me thick on cakes of every kind. 


4- Great logs are used for making me, 
I am a little house, you see. 


5. I live out in Australia, where 
I’m often called a teddy bear. 


6. Iamasymbol of this land, 
On lots of coins and seals I stand. 


7- I hold your meals three times a day, 
And sometimes cards and games you play. 


(Answers will be found on page 50) 
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Spool Animals 


These four animals, with different 
heads but the same back view, are cut 
from thin cardboard and glued to empty 
thread spools. Tails of yarn, string, or 
paper may be added. To make the ani- 
mals more attractive, stripe or spot de- 
signs may be painted on. After you have 
completed these, see how many others 
you can add to your collection. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


This month we celebrate Book Week. Several Penguin Clubs have 
written me about their plans. Of course, they are still busy collecting 
scrap, knitting for the Red Cross and making many useful things for 
themselves and their homes, but they can take time to celebrate books 
in a country where books can still be freely published. In the countries 
controlled by Germany, children don’t get much to read, except lives 
of little Adolf Hitler or other propaganda. Here we can rejoice in all 
kinds of books. 

Some clubs plan to dramatize favorite stories and others will have 
pageants of favorite characters, Some of these will make speeches 
about themselves. For instance, a girl dressed like Laura in THESE 
Happy Gowpen Years might say things such as you find in the para- 
graph below, which came in a letter from Lisa Bigelow, age 10. 


“I don’t know if I want to teach school or not, but I have to. Mrs. 
Brewster is really awful, but then if Almanzo Wilder will drive me 
home every week-end, it won’t be so bad. 

Almanzo has been courting me for a while. At last, he has asked me 
to be his wife. I am living in the 18th century, out West in a claim 
shanty. I thought when Almanzo went away I would never see him 
again, but we were happily married and we lived in happiness ever 
after. Laura Ingalls Wilder wrote a book about me called, “These 
Happy Golden Years.” 


If you are lucky and get some books given to you during book week, 
don’t forget to thank people properly. Here is a clever note one girl 
sent to an uncle who gave her a globe and a geography. 


“Thank you very much for the globe, 
And thank you for the book. 
For everything I want to know 
Into the book I’ll look.” 


—SauLa RuBENz, age 8% 


SPRING 
Under the trees some sit and pout, 
While others will run and laugh and shout, 


Oh! don’t you wish the pouty ones would come out and play 
As others do the livelong day. 


—E aine Hanson, age 10 
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A DEPARTMENT 
BY CHILDREN 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymied or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


LOVELY SNOWFLAKES 


See how lightly the snow comes down, 
Whirling, swirling, to the ground. 
The snowflakes are so pure and white, 
We dream about them in the night. 


The snowflakes that come twirling down 
Make people laugh instead of frown. 
And so you see, my children dear, 
Winter is a lovely time of year. 
—ELEANoR MarTENS, age 10 


MY DOG 


I have a little white dog whose name is “Pal.” He is half spitz and 
half something else I don’t exactly know, but he’s awfully cute. We 
just got him about two months ago and he is three months old. 

We are teaching him to be a watchdog and to give us his paw when 
we feed him. In winter we will teach him to be a watch sled dog to 
take care of us when we are out ice skating, and also to pull the sled 
when we go to the store. 

—BarBARA CALLAHAN, age 12 
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NATURE 


The song of the rain washed away the drowsiness of the 
the lazy flowers 

And the frogs joined in making a jolly chorus, 

A fat little beetle scurried up a blade of grass and 
into the cup of an awaiting blue bell, 

A grey duck like a valiant ship explored the unknown 
regions of a sombre mud puddle 

And the rain came dancing down faster, faster 

And all Nature was happy. 


—DianE HvrcuIns, age 11 


MY BOAT 





—ANNE MiIcov, age 10 


A RIDDLE 


I live in a state where it is almost always warm. It is known for its 
oranges, grapefruit, figs and walnuts. Many visitors come to see our 
beautiful scenery. We have mountains, sea shores, valleys, palm trees 
and orchards. There are many cattle, sheep and goats in the pastures. 
Once there was an earthquake in one of our big cities, A large quiet 
ocean is right near us and we have many harbors. At one time there 
was a gold rush in our state. We have a National Park named for its 
giant trees. We have some large ranches and cowboys who ride in 
rodeos. We have big airports where the Pan-American planes are, My 
state has many deserts, too. 

What state is it? 


—Barpara BERMAN, age 9 
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THE CHASE 


“Hey, Skeets! Hey, Johnny! 
Hey, Willy! Hey, Bruce! 
My ’lil pet lizard 
He jest broke loose.” 


Out of their yards, 

And into the street, 
The boys come running 
And then they meet. 


“What’ll we do?” says dimwit Willy 
And stuck-up Bruce says, “This is silly— 
This state of affairs is quite unalarming 
And as for the lizard, he wasn’t so charming.” 


And then the gang, 

They yell and they holler, 
And pull Bruce down, 

By the back of his collar. 


Then up we gets, 

And run away, 

And hunt for the lizard 
The rest of the day. 


Then jest ’fore dinner, 
We takes one more look, 
And there’s the lizard, 
Tucked snug in a nook. 


I takes ’im on home, 
And sits down to sup, 
And the very next day, 
Bruce and I, we makes up. 
—Snooxy EActe, age 10 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEwits: chair, raven, icing, cabin, koala, eagle, 
table; CRICKET. 
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BOOKS 


SPECIAL SECTION IN 
CELEBRATION OF BOOK WEEK 


NovEMBER 14-20 





Illustration by BerKELEY WILLIAMS, JR., from THe JACK TALEs. 


LET’S CELEBRATE BOOK WEEK 


In the mountains of North Carolina, books are scarce and story- 
tellers all the more loved and cherished. So it is not surprising that “Old 
Council” Harmon’s grandchildren and his neighbors’ grandchildren 
still remember the stories he told when he was over eighty. Jack was 
always the hero, the youngest brother, who by wit or good luck could 
get the better of kings, dragons and robbers. These Jack TALEs are 
reminiscent of familiar European folk tales, but have a humor and a 
gusto of their own that is purely American, They are good for read- 
ing aloud on a chill winter evening, or to set handy on the shelf beside 
Phyllis Fenner’s new collection, Giants, WITCHES, AND A DRAGON OR 
Two. Another story-teller’s book, with language as natural as the 
spoken word, is Don Lang’s On THE Dark oF THE Moon, It isn’t a 
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DON’T COUNT YOUR 
CHICKS 


In four-color lithographs 

by Ingri and Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire 

There was an old woman 
who counted her chickens be- 
fore they were hatched—and 
all the fun of living in the 
country with cats and dogs, 
cows and pigs and chickens 
is in these famous artists’ 
new picture book, told with 
a laughing warmth and with 
a background that make it a 
modern American folk tale. 
Up to 9. $2.50 





Ruth Holberg. Illustrated by Phyllis Coté 


Rich in New England humor and tradition, this is the story of Tibby, who lived on Cape Ann, 
Massachusetts in the 1870's. By the author of Of Susannah. Ages 8 to 10. $1.75 


¥ 
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SOLDIERS, SAILORS, 
FLIERS and MARINES 


by Mary Elting and Robert Weaver 
Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick 


Every question young readers are ask- 
ing about the armed forces is answered 
in 96 pages of amusing text and three- 
color pictures. Lives of soldiers, sailors, 
fliers, marines, the coast guard, and the 
merchant marine are described in ac- 
curate and colorful detail. Up * 10. 

2.00 






Illustration from Soldiers, Sailors, Fliers and Marines 


THE MODEL AIRPLANE MYSTERY 
Adrien Stoutenburg 


Tim and Curly were only interested in building model airplanes—until they became involved 
with spies, a secret invention, and danger on the Atlantic coast. Ages 10 to 14. $2.00 


KIKI AND MUFFY 


Written and illustrated by Charlotte Steiner 
Red-haired Kiki had lots of toy animals, but she had never 
played with a real kitty until she met Smoky. A perfect 
picture book for the nursery age by the author of LuLu 
MEETS PETER. Ages 3 to 5. $1.25 
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Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
Garden City, N.Y. 
























ghost story, though the title and jacket picture suggest something mys- 
terious, but it is a thoroughly slit and unforgettable tale of a boy 
and two pet raccoons. 


Tue Jack Tates collected by Richard Chase. Houghton, $2.50. 
Giants, WITCHES, AND A Dracon or Two selected by Phyllis 
Fenner. Knopf. $2. 


On THE Dark oF THE Moon by Don Lang. Oxford. $2. 


Younger children with a liking for dragons and for animals that are 
wiser than humans will discover new favorites this year, Squirrels reveal 
their hidden fears and hopes in Alfred Noyes’ Tue Secret or Poopuck 
IsLanp. Nine-year-old Roger, who couldn’t swim, explores the under- 
water world of fishes in Charlotte Jackson’s new book. And a most 
remarkable and kind-hearted dragon is the hero of Marie Lawson’s 
picture book. 


Tue Secret oF Poopuck Istanp by Alfred Noyes. Stokes. $2. 
ROGER AND THE FisHEs by Charlotte Jackson. Dodd, Mead. §2. 
Dragon JouN by Marie Lawson. Viking. $1.50. 


If people are more important to you than animals, there are some new 
books by well-known authors which set new standards of excellence. 
In Tuer Istanp Elizabeth Coatsworth combines the rugged and pic- 
turesque qualities of Maine natives with a substantial plot. When Dave 
Little takes John and Susan to live on a deserted island, all their courage 
is needed to meet the threats of the skeleton’s ghost and the dangers of 
winter storms. In the latest Ransome book, THE Picts AND THE Martyrs, 
the adventures are more spontaneous than ever. Because of Great Aunt 
Maria, Dick and Dorothea have to camp out in an old woodcutter’s 
cabin, like Picts of long ago. “Picts,” explained Dorothea, “were ancient 
Britons who had to hide from the invaders and went on living secretly 
in caves.” Nancy and Peggy were the martyrs because they had to stay 
at Beckfoot and keep the “G.A.” from suspecting what was going on 
in the woods. 


Tuer IsLanp by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Macmillan. $2. 
Tue Picts AND THE Martyrs, or Nor WELCOME aT ALL by 
Arthur Ransome. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Liberty and freedom from tyrants—that is a goal worth fighting or 
working for. It was true of the Dutch who starved and suffered through 
the famous Siege of Leyden. It was true of the Kentucky frontiersmen 
who defended their homes in 1780. It was true of the less conspicuous 
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HARPER 
BOOKS 


THE CAT THAT 
WALKED A WEEK 


by Meindert DeJong 


pictures by Jessie Robinson 





A lovable story about a little 
all-white cat that was stolen 
and left in the woods a long way from home. With humor 
and pathos the author tells how the timid little man who 
found him, and the bony old farmer who caught mice for 
him, and the jolly fat fisherman helped him on his journey 
home. Ages 6—10 $1.50 


THE RISE OF 
RICHARD 


by Margaret Alton 


pictures by Jessie Robinson 


‘This is a merry portrait of a Vic- 
torian family in all its trappings 
and boys and girls will follow with real suspense the hard 
row which Richard tilled for friendship’s sake. Jessie 
Robinson’s illustrations convey the flavor of the period 
and the humor of Richard’s awkward situations.’’ The 
New York Times Ages 8—12 $2.00 





Free catalogue upon request 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 E. 33rd St. New York, N. Y. 














settlers who came to New Orleans. Liberty is on many lips nowadays. 
Here are three grand books of adventure for modern liberty-lovers. : 


Tue Beccars’ Penny by Catherine Cate Coblentz. Longmans. 
$2.50. 

REBEL S1ece by Jim Kjelgaard, Holiday House. $2. 

TuHey CAME FROM FRANCE by Clara Judson. Houghton. §2. 


Modern fighters for liberty are trained in many services. Two of the 
most dramatic are the Coast Guard and the PT Boats, the mighty 
midgets of the Navy, which attack targets many times their own size, 
with the boldness of David attacking Goliath. The story of the men 
who are trained to man the mosquito boats is told in lively fashion by 
Henry B. Lent in PT Boat. Apprentice seaman Pete Shute in Coast- 
cuarD Axoy! finds that even training can be full of danger, for the 
Coast Guard motto is “You don’t have to come back.” 


PT Boat, or How Bos Reep Wins His ComMMAND AT MELVILLE 
by Henry B. Lent. Macmillan. $2. 
Coast Guarp Anoy! by Philip Harkins. Harcourt. $2. 


Books with plenty of pictures often are disappointing when you read 
the text. But here are some good stories of children in China, Brazil, and 
England, which have plenty of pictures and a good story, too. THE 
Boy Jones and Bow Be ts are both stories of English orphans who 
made good. Loyal friends, humble cooks and apprentices, lordly dukes 
and coachmen, provide a varied background for the two heroes, the boy 
Jones and the famous Dick Whittington. In THe Water-BuFFaLo 
CuitpreNn, Pearl Buck tells a story that happend “when I was a girl in 
China.” It is a merry and engaging tale of Big Turnip, the lazy water 
buffalo, and a small white stone which seemed to have had magic 
qualities, Tue LittLe ANGEL is a story of the Silva family who lived in 
Brazil a hundred and more years ago. There were six children in the 
household, not to mention a parrot, a kitten, and many slaves. Days 
which began quietly had a way of ending in some kind of adventure. 
Manotkz is also a story of beautiful Rio de Janeiro and of sailors and 
policemen and mischief along the waterfront. 


Tue Boy Jones by Patricia Gordon. Viking. $2. 

Bow Betts by Katharine Gibson, Longmans. $2. 

Tue Warter-BuFFaco CuiLpren by Pearl S. Buck. John Day. $2. 
Tue Littte Ancet by Alice Dalgleish. Scribners. $2. 

ManoeL AND THE Mornine Star by Anne Merriman Peck. 


Harpers. $2. 
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Jor your Christmas list 


GIGI: The Merry-go-Round Horse had many exciting 
travels and lived on many merry-go-rounds from Vienna to 
Paris, London to the United States. His story is told by Elizabeth 
Foster and illustrated by Ilse Bischoff’s beautiful drawings. $2.00 


PIERRE PIDGEON lived on the Gaspé and liked to 


build ship models. What’s more he discovered how to make a 
boat-in-a-bottle and you will, too, if you read his story, written 
by Lee Kingman with full-color drawings by Arnold 

Edwin Bare. $2.00 







For free illustrated catalogue write to 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park Street, Boston 7 


OF THE NATIVITY Z 
Illustrated by MASHA 


Simply and tenderly Louise Raymond retells the glorious story 
of the birth of Christ, and the great drama comes to life in the 
matchless illustrations. A beautiful companion volume to A 
CHILD’S BOOK OF PRAYERS and A CHILD’S BOOK OF CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS. (Available in Catholic and Protestant editions.) 

Ages 5 and up. $1.50 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND 
Illustrated by TENGGREN 


A large, handsome picture-book history of Eng- 
land with striking illustrations in color. The au- 
thors, Beatrice Curtis-Brown and Helen Arbuth- 
not, are on the staff of the British Ministry of 
Information Ages 8 to 12. $1.00 





RANDOM HOUSE, 20 E. 57 ST., N. Y. 





There are many more new books which will have to wait for next 
month’s reviews. This time I can just squeeze in four very different pic- 
ture books. There’s a funny one, a silly rollicking story of a good-bad 
boy, THE PiraTe’s APPRENTICE. There’s Mary Jane Smith in her red 
overalls in A SQUASH FOR THE Fair, as engaging a young Victory gar- 
dener as you will find. There’s THe Wuite Goose in which Tasha 
Tudor tells how Robin nearly went “to the hidden side of the moon.” 
Most beautiful of all is Puppies ror Keeps with Dorothy Lathrop’s 
charming portraits of Pekingese puppies. In soft pinks and browns, the 
four puppies appear in all their fascinating puppy attitudes from the time 
they are a few inches long until they are old enough to leave their 
mother. 


THE Prrate’s APPRENTICE by Peter Wells. Winston, $1.25. 
A SQuasH FOR THE Fair by Grace Paull. Doubleday. $1.50. 
Tue Wuite Goose by Tasha Tudor. Oxford. $1. 

Puppies For Keeps by Dorothy Lathrop. Macmillan. §2. 








RUFUS M. 


ELEANOR ESTES writes — 
and LOUIS SLOBODKIN illustrates — 
another hilarious story of the always delightful Moffat family.* 





“Rufus M. has that priceless gift—imagination. Adventure lies 
in wait for him at home and in school, at the public library, in the 
shops and just around almost any street corner.’ 

— MARY GOULD DAVIS, Saturday Review of Literature 


$2.00 


*They were introduced in THE MOFFATS and their adventures continued 
iN THE MIDDLE MOFFAT. Each, $2.00 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17,.N. Y. 




































A story of the Louisiana Bayou country 
—and of a friendly little girl 


Bayou Suzette 


Written and Illustrated 


by LOIS LENSKI 


Suzette lives in a little house on the watery bayou in a Louisiana village. 
She likes people and wants to make them happy—especially Marteel, the 
resourceful Indian girl who comes to live with her. Many on-the-scene 
drawings make this a truly distinguished book. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY e@ Philadelphia 














By KATHARINE 
GIBSON 


Illustrated by 
Vera Bock 


The story of Dick Whittington 
has never been told so charmingly 
and with such contagious humor. 
Of special interest since Bow 
Church was bombed. Ages 8-12. 

$2.00 


ONCE THE HODJA 


By ALICE GEER 
KELSEY 


Illustrated by 
Frank Dobias 




































































7 A delightful col- 
lection of Turkish 
folk tales presenting with humor 
and affection a new character to 
American boys and girls. Ages 8-12. 

$2.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 3 






































FOR PARENTS 
TEACHERS 
LIBRARIANS 


2 Pamphlets—25 cents 
BOOKS vs. COMICS is timely, per- 


tinent and practical. Instead of opinions 
concerning the comics, it offers informa- 
tion about them, and about the children 
who read them, It suggests ways in which 
the consuming interest of boys and girls 
in the comics may be judiciously guided 
and redirected, It presents worthy literary 
material which may be substituted for the 
comics. 


THEY ALL LIKE TO READ 
reports the high points in a study of the 
reading attitudes and patterns of a group 
of eleven-and-twelve-year-olds. Mrs. Frank 
J. Thyng, who has worked with these 
girls and boys in the Garden City, Long 
Island Public Schools, presents her find- 
ings in brief and interesting form. She 
tells us what kinds of books these almost 
grownup children prefer and gives their 
own reasons for choices made. There are 
several lists of favorite books and authors. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 
70 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Sperial 
Christmas 


Gift Offer 














—_ 
NEW LIPPINCOTI 


JUVENILES 


Nipper, The Little 
Bull Pup 


By Dorothy K. L’Hommedieu. 
The adventures of a little dog 
with a funny face. Drawings by 
Marguerite Kirmse in colors and 


black-and-white. Ages 4-8. $1.75 


Bluebird, 
Fly Up! 


By May Justus. A lively and true 
picture of the life of a family 
living in a cabin in the Great 
Smokies. Drawings by Helen 
Finger. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


Water To Burn 


By Adam Allen. Sandy and his 
parents found their ideal place in 
the country. But many difficulties 
had to be overcome before it was 
a home and they had their dam 
and pool.: Illustrated by Juan 
Oliver. Ages 12 and up. $2.00 


Children of 
North Africa 


By Louise A. 
Stinetorf. What 
little boys and 
girls “over there” 
are like, and how 
they live and work 
and play. Illustrated by Frank 
Dobias. Ages 8-12. $2.00 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
q Philadelphia 5, Pa. 




































Aucustus 
HELPS THE MARINES 
By Le Grand 


You can’t stop a real American boy 
when he gets an idea. Not content 
with his hilarious and successful ex- 
ploits for the Army and the Navy, 
Augustus now extends his impartial 
assistance to the Marines. 

True, he is aided by Hezekiah, the ; 
‘‘amphibious’’ mule, the only known 
seagoing mule. It is Hezekiah who 
“shows"’ them this time. But of 
course Augustus furnishes the brains. 
Packed with thrills, excitement and 
laughs on every page, Augustus Helps 
the Marines is another star perform- 
ance for our indomitable hero, the 
sixth Augustus book, the third of a 
popular wartime series. 35 illustra- 
tions, mostly in color. 









AUGUSTUS HELPS THE ARMY 
35 illustrations 
AUGUSTUS HELPS THE NAVY 
35 illustrations 
AUGUSTUS AND THE RIVER 
35 illustrations 
AUGUSTUS GOES SOUTH 
35 illustrations 


AUGUSTUS AND THE MOUNTAINS 


29 illustrations 

















All illustrated by the author. $2.00 








BOBBS-MERRILL 




















HOMER PRICE 


Written and illustrated by Robert McCloskey. 
Six preposterous tales of the McCloskey Mid- 
west, about such things as burglars, skunks, 
string-collectors, comics, and musical mouse- 


$2.00 


SENSIBLE KATE 


By Doris Gates. Illustrated by Marjorie Tor- 
rey. How red-headed, freckle-faced Kate 
found that love and merriment are what 
make the world go round (though sense 
helps). $2.00 


traps. 


GERRIT AND THE ORGAN 


Written and illustrated by Hilda van Stock- 
um. How Gerrit and his friends, Lanky Betsy 
and Tommy, made Hans the gloomy organ 
grinder smile at last. Gay, rollicking days in 
the Amsterdam of Queen Wilhelmina’s child- 
hood. $2.50 


SUMMER AT BUCKHORN 


By Anna Rose Wright. Five lively youngsters 
and a sissy-boy have a riotous summer on a 
great Virginia plantation, with everything 
from buried treasure to being chased by a 
bull. $2.00 


LOOK OUT YONDER 


Written and illustrated by Valenti Angelo. 
The Nortons lived in a shack by the levee, 
but Willie and Gramp knew for sure that 
some day they’d have a farm all of their 
own. $2.00 


FOR A FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ALL VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS WRITE TO 


The Vibing Press, 18 East 45th St, New Yor 17, N.Y. 
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Would you do what Little Brave Heart did, 
Ly if you were a hunter? 
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THE MiGHTy HUNTER 


By Berta and Elmer Hader 


About an Indian boy who wanted to be a wise man and a mighty hunter. 
He took aim at a wood rat, a prairie dog, a jack rabbit, a wild cat, an ante- 
lope, a wolf, a buffalo and a great big grizzly bear. Each had something to 
say to him, and you'll want to read the story to see if you would do what 


little Brave Heart did. 


Full of pictures in color and black and white—$2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK Il 


I 
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STORY PARADE, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


I'd like to have you send me Story Parapz every month. 
Enclosed is $2.00 for one vear. 
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This illustration from ONCE UPON A TIME illustrates an Eskimo story entitled 
“The Duck Wife.” 


Once Upon a Cime 


By Agnes Fisher 
Illustrated by Zhenya Gay 


Folk tales, Myths, and Legends of the United 
Nations. Some tales are stern and severe; some 
are simple and whimsical; some are gay with 
mischief and laughter. The purpose of this book 
is to show that peoples of the world are linked 
together by tales that are as old as Time itself. 
27 stories; 21 illustrations; colored frontispiece. 
Ages ten to fourteen, and for teachers and li- 
brarians needing United Nations stories. $2.50 


Feeding Our 


Armed Forces 
By Eleanor Hoffmann 


Four thousand calories a day and every vitamin 
in the alphabet—that’s what an American sol- 
dier should have and the menu makers do their 
best to make sure that he does, and in the most 
appetizing style possible. The book deals with 
menus, food selection, shipping, and laboratory 
experiments. Fully illustrated with photographs. 
All young people, and everyone else who is inter- 
ested in the armed forces of America. $1.75 


Chopin 
By Antoni Gronowicz 


Author of BOLEK and PADEREWSKI: 
PIANIST AND PATRIOT 


This biography of the genius, Fryderyk Chopin, 
was written by a well-known Polish author who 
knows the countryside that gave Chopin inspira- 
tion for many of his compositions. The author’s 
own appreciation for music grew out of the 
early training he received in Chopin’s music. 
Illustrated by George Avison. Ages twelve and 
up. $2.50 


Chey Hy 
for Victory 


By Keith Ayling 
Illustrated by Grattan Condon 


Although this book was written especially for 
young people of from fourteen to eighteen, it is 
suitable for everyone who loves adventure and 
admires courage. Vivid accounts of American, 
British, Canadian, Australian, Polish, and Belgian 
fliers. Illustrated. $2.50 


We invite the readers of Story 
Parade to write for our descriptive booklist. 


Chomas Nelson and Sons 


385 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N.Y 





VU admit 7 haue plenty to vay— 


Then there’s 


MIDNIGHT AND JEREMIAH 


by Sterling North, the man who wrote Greased 
Lightning. Remember? And lots of pictures by 
Kurt Wiese. If you don’t “fall” for Jeremiah and his 
black lamb, Midnight, my name isn’t Oscar. $2.00 


The Jack O’Brien book’ 


Christ Story 


ro - : In a class by itself is this 
oy amp ae he blr beautifal EVERETT SHINN 
the Royal Canadian tedbeer +. Aeoaall ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
nd I both love. $2.00 the story of the birth of Jesus 
taken from the Bible text of 
Matthew and Luke. It should 
be in every library because it 
will be a lasting possession of 

beauty. $1.50 


The JOHN C. WINSTON CO. Philo. 





